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BLUNSTON LICENSES AND THEIR BACKGROUND 


The Earliest Pennsylvania settlers had their lands orginally granted them 
by warrant or patent except the early settlers of the Cumberland Valley, 
embracing the present counties of Cumberland and Franklin, as well as those 
of York and Adams, which had their lands first by License. This fact pre- 
sents an intriguing question as to why the differences existed and in de- 
termining the identity of the grantor of these Licenses, Samuel Blunston. 


In the year 1723, Hannah Penn, second wife and Executor of her hus- 
band William Penn, had concluded an agreement with her neighhor Lord 
Baltimore of the neighboring Province of Maryland to allow people who 
had settled lands on the boundary of their respective Provinces a period of 
eighteen months during which they would not be molested nor taxed by 
either Provincial Government. The = personal relationship of the two 
Proprietaries was cordial as early letters ‘show. | However, as successive 
Governors took over the administration of Maryland and the Pennsylvania 
Proprietaries became enmeshed in financial affairs of their estates the 
problems of attracting the thrifty, industrious settlers each Province desired 
became increasingly difficult. Serious border disputes began to disrupt 
Pennsylvania and Maryland’s Provincial relations. 


The problem of settlers was of particular interest to Pennsylvania as 
her land west of the Susquehanna, the present Cumberland, Franklin and 
York (now embracing Adams) counties, were not yet free of Indian claims. 
Until a formal treaty was signed with the Indians in 1736, settlers located 
in these sections had no legal rights to improvements made by them, rights 
such as were enjoyed by. others in sections of the Province legalized by 
warrants. Disputes in the years 1729-1731 flared on the Pennsylvania- 
Maryland border. The earlier 1723 agreements had not been confirmed, 
maps were vague and inadequate, and provincial borders fluid. Dual 
jurisdiction over border settlements led to bitterness and at times to rioting. 
Earliest York County deeds show this confusion over clarity of title. In- 
sistent demands made by settlers of Pennsylvania led Thomas Penn to order 
Samuel Blunston, Deputy Surveyor of the Province living in Lancaster, to 
issue “Licenses to settle” to those who had made improvements, thereby 
confirming their rights to future title. 








II 


Samuel Blunston, who was born in Manchester, England, came to 
America in 1714, settling in Chester County. In 1726 Robert Barber, a 
citizen of Chester, made a long journey to the section now Lancaster Coun- 
ty at Columbia, a trip then “thought a very great undertaking.” Robert 
Barber took out a grant of land of 1,000 acres from Penn’s Agent. He 
was joined in 1728 by three farmers from Chester County the richest of 
whom was Samuel Blunston who bought 500 acres from Barber. He built 
a log house years later replacing it with a brick one. Another of the three 
farmers, all leading members of the Society of Friends was one John Wright, 
who purchased 200 acres of the Barber plot. Blunston was Justice of 
Peace (Colonial Judge) from the beginning of Lancaster County in 1729, 
and Barber became the county’s first Sheriff. John Wright was also a Justice 
of the Peace from Lancaster’s establishment. Blunston served many, years 
in the Assembly, elected the last.time in the year 1744. His’ biographer 
with obvious understatement and perhaps little real knowledge of his sub- 
ject said, “He was an active, enterprising man of his day.” 


In these title disputes between Colonial Pennsylvania and Maryland the 
figure of one Thomas Cresap looms, standing as a giant figure of disunity. 
To Maryland, to which he was a fanatically devoted and loyal adherent, he 
seemed like a knight in shining armor, defending borders, disseizing persons 
punishing miscreants and constantly on the alert to protect the rights of 
Lord Baltimore. For this he was rewarded by the Maryland. Provincial 
Government with duties magisterial, ‘a conservator of the Peace,” and was 
made a Captain of the Militia of the Province. He was also allowed Ferry 
rights over the Susquehanna. 


To Pennsylvania. he showed himself in the blackest of lights, disrupting 
the frontier, turning the citizens of York County from their homes, carrying 
them off to jail without apparent reason and being ready to wound or even 
kill any Pennsylvania inhabitant who stood in his way or protested his 
authority. 


The York-Adams section of the west shore of the Susquehanna River 
was settled by Germans, who were encouraged to move into it by the Penns, 
about the same period that the Scotch-Irish were routed into the section of 
the Cumberland Valley — not later than 1729, perhaps as early as 1727, al- 
though the exact year is not known. Samuel Blunston began his com- 
plaint to the Proprietaries about Cresap in the year 1731, writing that Con- 
estoga Indians reported that Cresap had settled by the river at Conejoehala 
(4 miles below Wrightsville) and was “very abusive to them when they 
pass that way, beat and wounded one of their women who went to get apples 
from their own trees and took her apples.” . The Indians-asked protection 
from him and the Marylanders. 


In 1732, Blunston reported that they “took Cresap” (soon released), 
and that the “flower of the neighborhood” of Lancaster had gone to do it. 
In this instance Cresap had carried off an indentured servant — later taken 
from him.  Blunston wrote that after this incident “everyone is now en- 
deavoring to intimidate the men who took Cresap, telling them they will 
be hanged if taken by the Marylanders. With such talk - make them 
backward to go again.”  Blunston boldly complained to Pennsylvania’s 
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Governor Gordon that the latter in his letter to the Maryland Governor had 
disowned and condemned the action, and assured the Governor that he, 
“Blunston, would not dare tell the men engaged in it of this fact.” 


Another story, says Blunston, had been industriously spread amongst 
the Lancaster people “and gives them great dissatisfaction, which is that 
when the House of Assembly met last, it was there proposed that the thing 
should be wholly laid on the Irish (Scotch Irish) and not allowed to be any 
act of Government, which if true is a just cause of offence.” He com- 
plained in this same letter (1732) of his having “given repeated orders to 
the Dutch (Germans) to keep together, and stand in their defense.” But 
when the Marylanders were told of the burial of a child in a cemetery in 
the wood they carried off six gravediggers and watchers and the remaining 
people fled to the Eastern side of the river. There was a time when no 
one on the West side in York District remained but John Wright, Jr., and 
Joshua Minshal at Wright’s house “which is kept as a garrison.” 


Meanwhile as the tension mounted, Cresap took John Hendricks of the 
prominent Cumberland family and Joshua Minshal to Annapolis jail and 
held them there for some time. Germans who continued to be sent into 
the York section were descended upon by Cresap’s men in force with bugles 
which “awed the people”, who feared for their lives. 3 


The Germans, who had but recently come into the Province, ignorant 
of the language and with a background of war, desired nothing more than 
to till the soil and give their children a measure of wealth in land thus 
gained. Innocent of the dispute, after having come into Pennsylvania to 
settle, they were frequently persuaded by Cresap to apply for titles from 
the Maryland Government. 


Il] 


Penn wrote in a 1732 letter to Blunston that “we are to meet the 
Indians on the 5th of May at Pennsbury and meanwhile have ordered some 
arms to be sent up with which I hope you will be able to acquit yourselves 
if attacked, as becomes honest men, resisting designing knaves.” Penn 
asked that a bond be sent, and concluded by saying that an “amount of 
Rhenish wine which we have sent thee, we desire may be divided between 
John Wright and thyself.” 


In July 1732, Penn wrote about the disputed boundary with Maryland 
and set the terms of sale of land when Licenses were granted at 15 shillings, 
10 pence. He spoke of new papers being printed. August 1734 found 
Penn sending Blunston 100 papers signed and sealed “which were designed 
for any (other) persons that have inclination to settle over the Susque- 
hanna without regard to distance westward.” | Papers were to be signed 
and returned. “Lists are to be returned every two months” Samuel Bluns- 
ton was asked to see ‘if any one will act fairly in capacity of Surveyor, 
otherwise, [| apprehend people will be set to quarreling about titles, con- 
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venience to water, etc.” Penn requested names to pick out “Justices who 
may settle complants.” 


Samuel Blunston was in constant touch with Thomas Penn during 
the period of his giving licenses, begun 3rd April, 1734. Penn wrote 
him from Philadelphia “the surveying of lands to the inhabitants over 
the Susquehanna is what should not be an hour neglected.” This alloca- 
tion of lands proceeded in the Cumberland Valley from January Li33 On, 
until all Indian titles were extinguished in 1736 and some were given even 
as late as 1737. ‘Thornas Penn had in mind in his letter the very unsettled 
condition in the York - Adams district where Cresap’s method made set- 
tlement dangerous thus no Licenses were given until the year 1736, and the 
number given was small compared with the Cumberland Valley section. The 
names of Grebel, Myers, Spangler, Craul, Worley, Byers, Tanner, Wigle, 
Martin, etc. appear with others. The Proprietary, Thomas Penn, was 
much interested in the capture of Cresap. In a letter to Samuel Blunston 
in May 1734, he wrote, “I hope you will take care of Cresap when he can 
be found, and if he should be taken give timely information thereof. Thy 
Very Loving Friend, Thomas Penn.” 


In July of the same year, writing of other things, Penn digressed to add 
ce RENE Te NG 8 Bene JS : HY 
I wonder much after all Cresap has done, that he should have a commis- 
sion.” Penn doubtless referred to his Militia Captaincy given Cresap by 
appreciative Maryland. In August the Proprietor added in a postscript to 
a letter to Blunston, “I hope to hear you have by some method got Cresap 
into your power which will be of great service to the settlement on the West 
side of the Susquehanna.” 


Finally, the order was given in 1736 to take Cresap for the murder of 
one Knollys Daunt. The Sheriff Samuel Smith proceeded with a com- 
pany of men to take him. At daybreak they found him at his house but he 
refused persistently to come out. Samuel Smith testified that he boasted 
“they could only take him as a corpse, that he had filled a glass with rum 
and drunk damnation to himself and all with him, if they surrendered.” 
He could only be taken by setting fire to the house. In the ensuing battle 
one of his men was killed by his own party. Cresap was taken to jail in 
Philadelphia because he had boasted that he would burn all Lancaster to 
ashes if taken there. 


The story is told that Cresap infuriated his captors when as prisoner, 
he entered Philadelphia, commented on its beauty and remarked that it 
was “the finest city of Maryland.” = On March 30th, 1734, Benjamin 
Chambers was given a License for 400 acres “at the Falling Spring (Cham- 
bersburg) (Joining to the Long Meadow) to be laid on both sides of the 
said Spring for the convenience of a Mill for said Spring or Creek of 
Conegochege.” 





IV 


Benjamin Chambers was exceedingly useful to the Proprietaries, and 
happily for succeeding generations, articulate in describing his experiences. 
He served as a Colonel of Provincial troops, as a mature man, gIVvINg Service 
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on many frontiers. Married in 1741 to a Miss Patterson of Lancaster County 
who died a few years after the birth of her only son James, he was married 
again to Jane Williams, daughter of a Presbyterian minister of Virginia, of 
Welsh ancestry. By this second marriage two sons, William and Benjamin 
were born. James the eldest son, was a Colonel in the Revolution, and the 
two younger sons served as Captains. Benjamin Chambers by deposition 
made December 1736 gave his age as twenty three and his occupation as 
wheelwright. His biographer shows him as having died the 17th of February 
1788 at the age of 80 years. 


A particularly daring project undertaken by the Marylanders in 1736 
under the leaderships of Colonel Rigby and Edward Hall, Capt. Higgen- 
botham, Acquwa Paca and one named Guest, with 300 men, failed signally 
in their efforts to take the fort at Conojehela and its settlers congregated 
there. They were repulsed by men of Donegal (largely Scotch-Irish) who 
had been warned of their coming. John Hendricks of the well 
known family of that name turned against Pennsylvania perhaps because of 
his wife who was a sister of Worley, a Surveyor for Lord Baltimore, and 
decoyed John Wilkins (ancestor of the Pittsburgh Family) into his custody 
and to imprisonment in Annapolis. About this time, Benjamin Chambers 
had been recruited as a spy to seek out plans of the Maryland Militia. In 
a letter written when he was near the end of his life July 2nd, 1774 — ad- 
dressed to James Tilghman, Esquire, Secretary of the Land Office, he tells 
that his additional tract of land on the Cedar Spring, in the Manor of 
Lowther “was for my going as one of the principal persons to turn off Cre- 
sap and Lord Baltimore’s Surveyors who were chaining up the west side 
of the Susquehanna on John Wright’s land — Cresap (having) with him 
not less than thirty men.” Chambers and party had “ordered them to be 
wone under penalty of breaking their compases and to their cost.” Chambers 
was selected as a spy to go among the Marylanders as they went to collect 
levies from Codorus and Conojohela settlements, | Going down the east 
bank of the Susquehanna, he crossed to the west bank at Rock Run Ferry 
which runs into the Susquehanna a few miles above Fort Deposit. Cham- 
bers then went to Colonel Rigby’s troop Muster with the ostensible 
purpose of seeking his servant who had run away but, he says, “who was all 
the while safe at home.” There he heard the bad news that Cresap who 
had been at the Muster had left that morning for Colonel Hall’s to bring 
the Governor of Maryland who would give his orders against Pennsylvania. 
Chambers hearing this and knowing that Cresap would at once have him 
arrested for stopping Maryland surveys wrote, “I knew my doom was to go 
to jail, as Cresap knew me well.” Chambers then inquired again about his 
alleged runaway servant and prepared to mount his horse and leave. He 
was not, however, to get away so easily, as Colonel Rigby directed that he 
should be brought to him. Chambers wrote, “He asked me where I lived — 
I told him at Falling Spring on the Conogocheague in Lancaster County. 
He (then) asked me what I was after and | told him my runaway servant. © 
He asked me when I had left home, and I told him this day eight days. Col- 
onel Rigby replied, “You ride a good horse. Why were you so long on the 
road?” I told him that because of my business, my lost servant, I had to in- 
quire of every one I met, and to adventure at every public place, which de- 
tained me.” Rigby asked where Chambers had lodged on the Ist night, the 
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second night, etc., which meant, Chambers wrote, that he had to account 
by invention for every period on his long way. Finally, asking Chambers 
where he had spent his last night, the latter replied that his host had come 
with him, thus making valid that night’s lodging. “With this one sentence 
of truth in his favor,” Colonel Rigby asked Chambers if he had a pass to 
come. Chambers replied that all the Magistrates in Lancaster County knew 
him and would laugh at the idea of needing a pass to proceed into a neigh- 
boring Province “in pursuit of my servant.” This last assertion was particu- 
larly ingenuous as it conveyed the idea to Colonel Rigby that Chambers knew 
he was in Maryland and recognized its sovereignty, while Chambers really 
believed no such thing. 


Chambers said “surely no one would take me up for a servant” — but, 
added Colonel Rigby, “for a spy.” The Colonel continued by saying that 
before Cresap left that morning he had told him that Pennsylvania would 
have two spies, going down one side of the River and. crossing to the other 
side; That the route taken by Chambers indicated that he might be one of 
them. Chambers said he was sorry that his Honor had such a poor opinion 
of him, that he had no land near the disputed boundary lines, and was not 
coming for that purpose. Colonel Rigby replied that he could not be of such 
opinion but that he would hold Chambers unt] Cresap and the Governor 
came and if Cresap knew anything against him he would send him to An- 
napolis. Chambers said that “Cresap knew nothing against him and all his 
concern was that while I was detained, my servant was making his escape.” 
He was told he had no cause to complain, that he was in Colonel Rigby’s 
power and the latter could make him pay 200 pounds. of tobacco for coming 
into the Province of Maryland. Chambers said he thanked him, perhaps 
for not pressing payment, and Rigby said again that he would await Cresap’s 
SELVA Ap 


It occurred to Chambers that he was in a position to hear the orders 
Rigby would give to his troops which were that twenty men out of every 
hundred would assist in collecting the levies in Codorus (York County). 
He heard the date of the Rendezvous which was to be at Wright’s Ferry, 
and Chambers realized that if he could persuade the Colonel to let him 20, 
his detention would have been worthwhile, for as a spy he had all the secrets 
he needed. Rain, meanwhile, began to fall, sometimes very hard, so that 
Chambers felt the Governor’s ‘arrival was made less imminent. In fact, he 
felt “he might be able to turn a corner on them if possible.” 


The Colonel was prevailed upon to allow Chambers to go. Chambers 
wrote, “he dismissed me at night as an honest man.” He started home with 
one of the militiamen who may have lived nearby, at baybreak. He ar- 
ranged that if the legendary servant were to come there “they were to lay 
him in jail — as they were so sharp to do on me.” .The Militia man accom- 
panied Chambers for six miles and the latter embraced the Opportunity to 
tell him how Cresap hated all Pennsylvanians so badly that if he heard that 
one had been at the Muster he would conclude that he was a spy, would 
send a party for him and give him all possible trouble. Chambers then left, 
as he wrote, by way of the barrens of Baltimore to Wright’s Ferry and there 
told his story at a house raising in Donegal. Word was sent to Lancaster 
and when the 300 Marylanders came to Wright’s Ferry under Colonels Rigby 
and Hall they met with what they considered an overwhelming number of 
defense troops and retreated. | 


Chambers in his letter said that at this time Thomas Penn was in Lan- 
caster at the home of Samuel Blunston and “hearing how I managed at 
Rigby’s — he (Penn) sent for me to hear the apologies I (had) made before 
Rigby.” This so pleased his honor that he told Mr. Blunston he would 
“make me a compliment for my good conduct.” Chambers, however, told 
Penn “that he would rather have it in land than in any other way, said he 
was a Millwright and there was a stream called “Seder Spring” (Cedar) in 
the Manor of Lowther that I would build a mill upon,” «“Thatemight.ac- 
comodate any one of the Honorable’s family that might think fit to make 
a contery (county) seat there.” His Honor was pleased to do this and order- 
ed the Secretary of the Land Office to record’a corn mill and plantation of 
300 acres, dated. 1736. Chambers in his letter as a man of years, made a re- 
flection on this latter transaction writing, “it would have been better for me 
to have paid 15 pounds, ten per hundred, to the Honorable Proprietries for 
300 acres and then L would not have had the trouble of going to London 
and the Stock Castel about it.” Benjamin Chambers had gone to London to 
seek to straighten out some of the disputed land. titles drawn from incorrect 
maps. | 

The Cedar Spring on which the Corn Mill of Benjamin Chambers was 
erected and where he had a plantation comprising 300 acres was not held 
by him when Cumberland County was erected in 1750. Perhaps it was too 
far from Falling Spring where his main business interest lay. Rupp said that 
Cedar Spring was in Allen Township and emptied into the Yellow Breeches 
Creek. Investigation made for this paper showed that it begins on the Simp- 
son Road about the locality of the Baker Nursing Home, enlarges at Rena 
Villa into a bigger spread with mill pond perhaps the site of Chambers Mill. 
Joined by other streams it flows into the Yellow Breeches Creek at the 
Hempt Quarries. 


Many of the Scotch Irish settlers of the Donegal section of Lancaster 
County later came in great numbers into the Cumberland Valley soon after 
1736. The Quaker officials knew their worth as fearless and adventurous 
and used their services when in need of militant action. To quote Samuel 
Blunston in reminiscent mood and from a letter with another context “to 
put this in a fair light it may be necessary to go back and begin with what 
is past.” The men who took Cresep and accompanied Samuel Smith, the 
Sheriff, and who later were requested by the authorities of Maryland to be 
turned over to them were, he reported, German Protestants and other in- 
habitants of European ancestry and members of the Church of England and 
Scotland (Scotch Irish). Their names show one distinctly German name, 
Smout. The rest are English and Scotch Irish, mainly the latter, Ross, Pat- 
ten, Allison, Capper, Hemphill, Scott, two Sterrets (John and Alex- 
ander), Michael Adkinson (Atkinson), Hart and Clarks (William and Pat- 
rick), Alexander Macran (perhaps Mahon) and Hacker. Many families in 
the Valley are of direct or collateral descent from these men. | 


Cresap was placed in irons for a time in Philadelphia and was released 
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in the year 1738, when the two provinces took the matter to the English 
Court sitting in Kensington. One affidavit by one of Cresap’s men told that 
a reward of 100 pounds had been placed on the heads of Samuel Blunston 
and other Magistrates of Lancaster by the Governor of Maryland. Blunston 
knew of this, as a letter written to President Logan in January 1736 indicates: 
“yesterday a man told me that he and five or six more had plotted to way- 
lay me at Chicasolonge Creek on my return from the burial of James An- 
derson for the reward and yesterday in my hearing the same man” proposed 
the same plan to an other company. 


Cresap’s imprisonment must have served a good end, for about the year 
1738, he moved from Conejohela Valley and located about two miles from 
Cumberland, Maryland, at Oldtown where he established a store and be- 
came an- Indian trader. A carpenter by trade, he learned surveying and for 
many years was prominently identified with Maryland. It is said that he 
added one third of that state’s area to its total holdings by discovering the 
head spring of the Potomac River and running the line due north to the 
Pennsylvania line. He is said to have raised a.company at his own expense 
in the French and Indian Wars 1744-54 and 1758-64. His son, Captain 
Michael Cresap raised a company during the Revolution and marched at 
its head to Boston in 1775. Colonel Cresap, as the skentch quoted here 
calls him, died in New York in 1775. He was much respected in Western 
. Maryland and in Pennsylvania. It is said that he did not like the Quakers 
and their peaceful ways but came to admire the Scotch Irish “who could 
give blows.as well as take them.” Colonel Cresap has a number of disting- 
uished descendants. © . 


Benjamin Chambers comments in the 1774 letter, “Lord Baltimore, 
though he lost all the lands he contended for, gave those who espoused his 
side of the quarrel land in Frederick County; that Cresap’s land given him 
when he was under pay would now sell for 5,000 lbs. Colonel Higenbothem 
and many others associated with Cresap received clear patents for valuable 
tracts of land in the Maryland part of the Conochocheague Valley, not far 
from where [| live at the Great Falling Spring.” 
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VI 


The land beyond the Susquehanna River was ceded to the Proprie- 
taries of Pennsylvania by the Indians of the Six Nations of New York, on 
the llth of October 1736 — “releasing all said River Susquehanna; and 
lands lying on both sides to extend eastward as far as the heads of the 
branches or springs which run into said Susquehanna, and all lands lying 
west of the said River to the setting of the sun, and to extend from the 
mouth of the said River northward up the same hills or mountains called by 
the Six Nations the Tyun-nun-ta-sacta or endless hil and by the Delaware’s 
Kep-pack-ta-nan-in Hill” (Kittochtinny or later Kittatinny).. 


Samuel Blunston as Magistrate duly recorded the Licenses begun Jan- 
uary 1733. Upon his death, they passed into the hands of Thomas Cookson, 
of Lancaster, a surveyor and Justice of the Peace. After Cookson’s death in 
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1753, his widow married George Stephenson, and the books were in possess- 
ion of the Stephenson heirs for many years, and were consequently lost to 
the public. Within rather recent times they have become the property of 
Pennsylvania and the Blunston license Books are now in the Department of 
Internal Affairs. George P. Donehoo, former State Librarian, in his History| 
of the Cumberland Valley, Volume I, gives “an exact listing of this most val- 
uable record” beginning: “A record of Licenses granted to Sundry persons 
to settle and take up land on the west side of the Susquehanna River by 
virtue of a Commission from the Honorable Thomas Penn, Esq. bearing 
date the llth day of January 1733. To Samuel Blunston of Lancaster Coun- 
ty. ) 4 

The usual acreage given was from 200 to 500 acres. Robert Miller and 
Samuel Chambers took up land at the head of Letort Spring. Robert Billi- 
kin, James Hendricks, Daniel Williams, John Parker, John McFarlan(d), 
John David, Conrad Eckert, William Dunbar, John Gass, all these in 
January and February 1733. The Andersons and McGowans, Quigley, Leep- 
ers, Patten, McCormack, Lee, John Harris, Killough, Endless, Swaney, Mar- 
tin and many others also in 1733. In 1734, the Garrisons, Herons, Nathan 
Hussey (perhaps Husey) Thompson, Irwin, Campbell, Rutherford, Craig 
Lawson, Boyd, Clark, Davison, Dunlap Wakely (Weakley), McKee, Poa 
(Poe), McAlister, Dougherty, Lemond, Baxter, Kilgore, Wilkin(s), Given, 
Nelson, Hunter, McEntier, Smith, Edmiston, Priest, Todd, Tremble, Dun- 
ning, Carr, Elliott, Black, Patterson, Cahoon (Calhoun), Isaac Lefever, 
McLoghlin, Willson, Bready (Brady), Barnes, Passmore, Willoughby, Mc- 
Whorter, Crunkleton, Frazier, Cox, James Silver, Caine, Cox Harland, Say, 
Shepard, Moore, Heald, Hughs, Hodgson, Harland, Farley, Eustice, Coburn, 
Houston, Owen, McSwain, Gossett, Shelly, Nugent, Gladell, McAllister, 
Daniel. Williams, James Brackenrig (Brackenridge), Crawford, Nickols, Mc- 
Donel, Evans, Rankin, Ralston, Adkin, Rhoddy, Ashton, Carnahan, Berry, 
Killough, Hamilton, McGill, Reynolds, Bylthe, Robinson, Brennar, Caton, 
Bonar (Bonnar), Jones, Stogden, Hairston( perhaps Houston), Beatty, Cal- 
verson, Breda, Polk (Pollock), McDonnell, Dixon, Reid, Lenard, Ratcliff, 
Little (Lytle), Hall, Fullerton, David, Atcheson, Forsyth(e), Hood, Wier- 


man, Carroll, Ralph Nayler, ete. 





The last page of the Blunston License book says “By virute of a power 
to me granted by the Honorable Proprietors to give Licenses to such persons 
as shall apply for settlement on the west side of the Susquehanna River. 
And whereas most inhabitants now settled on the West Side of the Cone- 
dogwainet Creek, being desirious for the encouragement of virtue and re- 
ligion — that a minister should be settled amongst them have accordingly 
Pitched on a place Convenient for that purpose, and the south side of the 
said Creek, between the settlement of John Gass and John Davies 300 acres 
are granted — dated March 2nd, 1734.” 


This 300 acres known to the Scotch Irish as settlement of a minister was 
called as “The Glebe Farm.” The John Gass tract lay “on the south side 
of the Conodoguinet about three miles above the mouth of Letort Spring.” 
(Meeting House Springs) 


Bord in his Scotch Irish in America gives two lists of Lowlanders, 1609- 
1610, applying for lands in Ulster, taking up 3,000 2,000 and 1,500 acres 
each. Names of these families reappear later in American and some in the 
Licenses of the Cumberland Valley. 
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Printed forms of Licenses were not always alike. Some gave the holders 
the privilege of taking out a warrant of survey when presented to the Land 
Office, a preliminary necessity before a patent was granted. Many early sett- 
lers were negligent regarding this. After the warrant of survey, settlers paid 
their taxes and often quit rents also. Some titles were defective, perhaps be- 
cause all these steps were not taken. When lands were divided or sold, the 
defective title became apparent. This says Egle led to the visit of Benjamin 
Chambers to England, regarding his Cedar Spring land. 


The license of Benjamin Chambers perhaps typical of all given—reads: 
Pennsylvania S.S. 


“By order of the Proprietary —- These papers are to License and allow Benja- 
min Chambers to take and settle and improve 400 acres of land at the Fall- 
ing Spring’s Mouth and on both sides of the Conogocheague Creek, for the 
convenience of a grist mill and plantation. To be hereafter surveyed to the 
said Benjamin on the common terms other lands in these parts are sold. 


Given under my hand this 30th day of March A. D., 1734. 
Lancaster County Samuel Blunston” 


The validity of the Blunston Licenses stood the test of time and were 
always adhered to when evidence could be found supporting, such License in 
‘cases of disputed ownership. A few instances from the proceedings of the 
Provincial Board of Property may suffice to illustrate. 


At a meeting on 27th April 1767 —- Richard Parker entered a caveat 
against Andrew Forbes. The Judgment rendered,in the case follows: “On 
hearing the parties it appears this dispute turns principally upon the force of 

a License of settlement granted in the year 1735 by Samuel Blunston to John 
Le father of the plainuff upon inspecting. which it is by not any means 
certain that the land in dispute was within the design of the Lycense.’ And 
it does not appear that Parker made any settlement or improvement under 
it. But Andrew Forbes as early as the year 1743 was settled upon the place 
and then obtained a warrant and survey for it and possessed it since. Robert 
Miller, John Montgomery and William Brown certify that the right and 
Justice lie with Forbes and the caveat is dismissed. 


If there were any hard feelings over this ruling it could not have lasted 
long for the granddaughter of Richard Parker married the son of Andrew 


Forbes. 


Again John Calhoun filed suit against John Dunning. John Calhoun,, 
father of the one who brought suit, had a license in 1734 for 200 acres on 
Dunning’s Spring given by Samuel Blunston, Property Agent of Penn’s for 
3 acres — John Calhoun built a cabin on ee land and returned to Chester 
where he lived. One William caer ad in 1743 took out a warrant think- 
ing land was vacant, was told by Robert Dunning, father of the defendant, 
that land belonged to Calhoun by Blunston License. William Armstrong got 
his money back and released the warrant, and in short time Robert Dunning 
took over the land for himself and had it surveyed, which survey was for 
land listed in Mr. Cookson’s Field Book, by the Calhoun heirs, Nothing 


further until 1749 when Robert Dunning died and John Calhoun went to see 
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his land and have it surveyed but was opposed by Dunning’s widow. Again 
the Judges decided “a survey shall be returned on John Calhoun’s license 
from Mr. Blunston.” Three men had claim but Blunston’s license was the 
accepted title. 


) As late as 1788, the tract of land granted to James Breckenridge (ances- 
tor of the Kentucky family) for land in Spice Valley alleged to have been 
sold to the Culbertsons, long established family in Lancaster and later Cum- 
ace had a suit postponed “to see if the Breckenridge grant is for that 
place.” 


The Breckenridge, Polk, Calhoun and several. other early Licensee 
families moved into the South where their descendants attained prominence. 


The two races of people who settled the Jands west of the Susquehanna 
were diverse in character, yet each proved admirable settlers for the Penns. 
In the First Scotch Irish Congress held in 1889 in Columbia, Tennessee, 
which led to the formation of the Scotch Irish Society, the Rev. Dr. Mac- 
intosh, noted Presbyterian minister of Philadelphia, after noting the many 
outstanding characteristics of his race gave his own witty summation of their 
character thus “The Scotch Irish kept the Commandants of God and every- 
things else they got their hands on.” The Congress of Scotch Irish descen- 
dants enthusiastically called twice for the characterization. One of the things 
that early “they got their hands on” was education—the “Log College” of 
the Blairs and the many Academies that prepared men for life, and for Nas- 
sau Hall, now Princeton—their first college. Dickinson College grew out of 
a classical school begun in 1773 with the college Presbyterian in origin. 


McCauley and Donehoo emphasize the real importance of the land dis- 
pute between Maryland and Pennsylvania, defining the latter thus: “If Lord 
Baltimore had won his‘contention, Pennsylvania would have lost a strip of 
its most valuable and prosperous territory, fifteen miles in width including 
the sites of Philadelphia, Chester, West Chester, York, Hanover, Gettysburg, 
Waynesboro, Myersdale and many other towns and villages.” In conse- 
quence, “had the Mason and Dixon line been carried westward from the end 
of this line, Pennsylvania would have lost the dispute with Virginia, and Pitts- 
burgh, Washington, (Pa.), Waynesburg, Uniontown and Connellsville’—all 
this vast territory rich in resources of coal and iron—would have been within 
the confines of the Confederacy in the years 1861-1864. 
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As we review this troubled period in the history of the Western Shore 
of the Susquehanna River, we add yet another to the troubled chapters in 
which, and through which, our forefathers lived. Log cabins, built for homes, 
acres cleared of forest, with the Indians an increasing menace, their pioneer 
living attests to the hardy character of the people and their belief in Amer- 
ica. In both the York-Adams and Cumberland- Franklin section, (the Cum- 
berland Valley) the log church followed shortly the log cabin with the Pas- 
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tor and Minister in both cases graduates of German or Scotch Universities 
serving as the school master of the children. 


‘Looking back upon his long life one may wonder what service Samuel 
Blunston would have considered as his outstanding contribution to his gen- 
eration. Perhaps some judicial act—some measure introduced into the Srate 
Assembly, or some act of leadership taken inthe growing Lancaster of his 
day. In September of 1736, James Logan reported to the Provincial Council 
sitting in Philadelphia and laid before the Board a letter written at direction 
of Mr. Blunston, about the Maryland trouble, concerned with the inhabitants 
opposite Hempfield Township (York County) saying “Samuel Blunston’ (is) 
so much engaged transacting affairs on the other side of the River Susque- 
hanna that he has no time to write.” Mr. Blunston at that time was giving 
Licenses to the men of the Cumberland Valley and York County as he had 
done, as he could arrange it, for three years previously. A routine piece of 
work to him and perhaps at tims interferring with what might to him have 
‘been much more important business. Little could he know that it would be 
by the Blunston Licenses that his name would be projected into the long 
years ahead and that they would stand the test of litigation. 


————i-0 ¢<—— — —_---—- 
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